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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Mr. MacAlister announces another ‘* Re-union"’ at the Royal Society of 
Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, W., to which the members and friends of the 
L.A.A. are invited. This will be held on Wednesday, 9th May, at 7.30 p.m 

It has been suggested that the symposium on “‘ Libraries after the War,'’’ 
which has been commenced in the ‘' Library Association Kecord,'’ might 
form a suitable subject for discussion. 


The Twenty-second Annual Meeting will be heid at the 
National Library for the Blind, 18, Tufton Street, Westminster, 
on Wednesday, 13th June, at 7.30 p.m. 


The proceedings will include the adoption of the Annual Report, an 
address from the incoming President, and probably a discussion on the policy 
of the Association in connection with the current affairs of the profession. 

At the conclusion of the business meeting Mr. Harry V. Spanner, 
Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., Music Librarian at the National Library 
for the Blind, has kindly undertaken to give a pianoforte recital. 

There will be no ballot for the Council this year, but nominations for 
the Presidency, Vice-Presidency (who must be London and non-London 
Members respectively), Hon. Treasurership and Hon. Secretaryship should 
reach the Hon. Secretary, Bromley Public Library, Brunswick Road, Poplar, 
E. 14, not later than Tuesday, 8th May. 





EDITORIAL. 


A Training College for Librarians.—Readers will be 
interested to learn that at a recent meeting of the Council, the 
Honorary Secretary was instructed to send tothe Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust an expression of the Association’s appreciation 
of the paragraphs contained in the Third Annual Report of the 
Trust relating to the training of library workers (printed in our last 
issue), particularly that portion suggesting the establishment of 
library schools. We print below a copy of the Honorary Sec- 
retary’s letter, and of the reply received from the Secretary to 
the Trust. 
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26th March, 1917. 


A. L. HETHERINGTON, Esq., M.A., 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 
East Port, 
Dunfermline. 
DEAR SIR, 

J am directed to inform you that the Council of this Association has con- 
sidered with great satisfaction the paragraphs relative to practical training 
for Librarianship which appear in the recently-published Third Annual 
Report of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, and desires to express the 
hope that the Trustees may ere long see their way to establish, or to 
facilitate the establishment of, training colleges suitable for the purpose in 
the United Kingdom. 

Since its foundation, nearly 22 years ago, one of the chief objects of this 
Association has been the promotion of systematic technical education for 
librarians, and to its activities in this direction some of the advantages in the 
way of classes and instruction available to-day are more or less directly due. 
During its career the Association has carried through a number of schemes 
of educational value to library workers, among the most prominent of which 
may be mentioned the Easter International Schools of 1911 to 1914, and 
these would no doubt have been continued but for the War. 

It is, therefore, with unfeigned interest that the suggestions made in the 
Trustees’ Report are welcomed, for it has always been a principle governing 
the Association’s operations that public recognition of the true value of a 
librarian’s services is only probable when properly trained staffs are employed 
in the administration of the libraries of the Kingdom. The proposal that two 
or three schools should be established in different centres is extremely gratify- 


ing, and the Council ventures to hope that the claims of London as a centre 
for this purpose will make early appeal to the Trustees, seeing the large 
numbers of library workers whose convenience would be served thereby. 

The developments foreshadowed in the Report are aconsummation of much 
that the Association has been striving for during practically the whole of its 
existence ; in consequence the Council begs to tender its hearty thanks to the 
Trustees for so important a pronouncement, and at the same time to express 
the pleasure it will have in supporting in every possible way any movement 
in this direction the Trustees may make. 

I am, dear sir, 
Yours obediently, 


(Signed) WM. BENSON THORNE, 
Honorary Secretary. 


3rd April, 1917. 
Wma. BENSON THORNE, Esq., F.L.A., 
Bromley Public Library, 
Brunswick Road, 
Poplar, 
London, E. 14. 


DEAR SIR, 

I have received your letter of the 26th ultimo, and I note with satisfaction 
that the paragraphs on Librarianship, which are included in the Third 
Annual Report of the Trust, commend themselves to your Association. The 
Trustees will, no doubt, be pleased to learn that your Association is in full 
sympathy with their Library policy. 


Yours truly, 


A. L, HETHERINGTON, 
Secretary. 
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A Proposed Summer School.—Provided that thirty names 
are received, the University of Wales, acting in conjunction with 
the Library Association, proposes to hold a Summer School in 
Librarianship at Aberystwyth during the first fortnight in August. 
At the moment of writing the final details are not complete, but it 
is hoped that the school will consist of eight courses, each com- 
prising five one-hour lectures, as follows: 

Section 1.—Literary History. Prof. J. H. Atkins. 
2.—(a) Historical Bibliography. Dr. H. Thomas or Mr. H. 
Guppy. 
(b) Archives. Prof. Lewis. 
3.—Classification. Mr. Ballinger or Mr. Hawkes. 
4.—Cataloguing. Miss E. S. Fegan. 
5.—History, Foundation and Equipment of Libraries. Mr. 
J. Hutt or Mr. Sayers. 
6.—(a) Administration. Mr. L. S. Jast. 
(b) Bookbinding.—Mr. Hanson. 


The entrance fee will be ten shillings, and students will be 
housed in the University Hostel, which, we understand, is equiva- 
lent toa good London hotel, at an inclusive cost of twenty-five 
shillings per week. The lectures will be given in the mornings 
from 9 a.m. till 1 p.m., the remainder of the day, and the whole 
of Saturday and Sunday being at the disposal of the students. 

In spite of all the difficult circumstances of the time, we think 
that it will not be difficult to raise the necessary number of 
students. Those of us who have taken part in Easter Schools 
know what enjoyable—as well as profitable—functions these are. 
We would, therefore, strongly recommend all those assistants 
who possibly can, to make early application to be entered 
for the School, and we hope, further, that it will become 
an Annual institution, so that the men who are now away from 
the profession may be afforded this excellent opportunity for 
getting into touch with modern librarianship again, in the most 
congenial surroundings. We intend to keep readers posted from 
month to month as to the progress of the arrangements for the 
School. Any further information may be obtained from the Hon- 
orary Secretary to the Education Committee, The Library Asso- 
ciation, Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


FIRST STEPS IN LIBRARY CATALOGUING. 
By W. B. THORNE. 


Opsects.—A mere collection of books, however large, 
does not constitute a library ; this term literally is applicable 
only to acollection of books which has been arranged in 
some intelligent order and its resources made conveniently 
available. To make known the resources of a library a 
catalogue is essential. In its full sense the word catalogue 
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does not simply imply a bare list of the books contained in 
a library, but denotes also a guide to the subject matter of 
the books arranged in accordance with some well-defined 
plan calculated to make reference swift and easy. 

An ideal catalogue would supply full answers to each of 
the following questions :— 

What books are there by any particular author ? 

What books are there on any particular subject ? 

Is there a book with such and such a title ? 

What books are there in such and such a series? 

Most catalogues are a compromise towards the attainment 
of this ideal, its achievement being scarcely possible where 
any considerable collection of books is concerned, owing to 
the expense and labour that would be involved in its pro- 
duction. 

VARIETIES AND Forms or CaTALoGuE.—There are two 
forms of catalogue: printed and manuscript, and in either 
form any variety may be produced. The following are the 
different varieties :— 

(a) Author Catalogue: a catalogue in which all books 
are entered under the authors’ names, anonymous works 
being placed under the first word (other than an article) of 
title. 

(b) Dictionary Catalogue: a catalogue in which author, 
subject, and, frequently, title entries are arranged in one 
alphabetical order. Related subjects are brought.into con- 
junction by cross-references. 

(c) Classified Catalogue: a catalogue in which the 
entries are classified according to subjects. Author and 
subject indexes are necessary. Main classes are sometimes 
printed separately and are then called “class lists” or 
“ class catalogues.” 

(d) Subject Catalogue: a catalogue in which only sub- 
ject entries occur, the arrangement being alphabetical. The 
name “ Alphabetico-Classed Catalogue” is sometimes used. 

CaTALoGuING Practice.—By enquiry and close investi- 
gation the student will ascertain the variety of catalogue in 
vogue in the library where he is employed. If a printed 
catalogue is provided he should read the preface intently 
and seek to understand thoroughly what is there set out. 
He will then possess an intelligent idea as to the variety to 
which the catalogue belongs and will have discovered the 
special objects of the compiler, in addition to obtaining a 
knowledge of the limitations or otherwise which have 
governed his work. Following this there should be a careful 
and methodical examination of the body of the compilation 
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comparing page with page and entry with entry. By this 
means a notion of the style of cataloguing employed will be 
secured, including the peculiarities of punctuation, the sizes 
of type, the use of capital letters, position of call numbers or 
classification marks, etc. Having thus familiarized himself 
with the technical details apparent in a printed catalogue 
the student may proceed to devote himself to the study of 
standard cataloguing rules, paying particular attention to 
any modifications which may have been decided upon in the 
practice of the library he serves. 

STANDARD Ru tes.-—Several codes of cataloguing rules 
based upon the actual needs of large libraries have become 
established as standard rules owing to their wide-spread 
adoption by other libraries. In this connection the British 
Museum Cataloguing Rules, Cutter’s Rules fora Dictionary 
Catalogue, and Linderfelt’s Card Cataloguing Rules may be 
mentioned, but these were largely superseded in 1908 when 
“Cataloguing Rules: author and title entries” was issued 
by a joint-committee of the British and American Library 
Associations. Upon this last volume is based the practice 
governing most of the cataloguing methods of the present 
time. For the average library the Code is too elaborate to 
be used in its entirety: occasions for the exercise of all its 
provisions seldom arise unless a library is highly specialized 
in any particular direction, therefore some of the rules laid 
down may be regarded as superfluous where only general 
cataloguing practice is concerned. The Code has its limita- 
tions, for, as the title conveys, it relates only to author and 
title entries: subject entries are not dealt with, and rules 
controlling these must be sought elsewhere. 

Having mastered these generalisations the student will 
possess an idea of the technicalities of the term “ catalogu- 
ing,” and may proceed to a more detailed knowledge of 
actual practice. The following pages are an attempt at an 
elucidation of the principal items in the Code of Rules above 
referred to as far as they go, with suggestions for “ subject ” 
and other entries in addition. 

1. AutHor Entry.—Enter a work under the name of 
its author whether individual or corporate. “Author” 
denotes writer of the book; “corporate author” means 


book produced by a corporate body such as a society. 
Exzample— 
(a) Brown (James Duff) Manual of Library Economy, 1911. 

Note: Observe practice of library as to whether authors’ 
Christian names are placed within brackets or only punc- 
tuated, thus— 

Brown, James Duff. 
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(b) Workers’ Educational Association. Report on educationa! 
demands of the working classes, 1904. 


2. Joint AUTHOR Entry.—Enter a work written jointly 
by two authors (including correspondence) under the name 
of the first mentioned on the title page, followed by the 
name of the second. When there are three authors, enter 
under the first, followed by the second and third; if more than 
three, use the form— 

Tedder, Henry R., and others. 


Examples— 
(a) Sayers (W. C. Berwick) and Stewart (James Douglas) The card 
catalogue, 1913. 
(b) Topley (W W.), Jast (L. Stanley) and Gower (H. D.) The 
camera as historian, 1916. 
(c) Brown (James Duff) and others. The open access system, 1915. 

In these cases references, called “ added entries,” will 
be required from the secondary authors, thus :— 

Stewart (James Douglas), Joint Author with Sayers (W. C. Berwick). 
Jast (L. Stanley), Joint Author with Topley (W. W.). 
Gower (H. D.), Joint Author with Topley (W. W.). 

In the third example the other authors may be given in 
a note, thus :— 

Introductory, by J. D. Brown; Planning, by J. D. Stewart; Shelf 
arrangement, by W. McGill; Charging, by H. T. Coutts; 
Binding, by Olive E. Clarke. 

Added entries from each of these authors are discre- 
tionary. 

3. ILLUusTRATORS.—Enter books consisting solely of 
illustrations, or illustrated works of which the illustrations 
are the chief feature, under the illustrator or designer. In 
the latter case make added entry under the author of the 
text. If the illustrations are secondary in importance to the 
text, the book is to be entered under the name of the 
author, with added entry under the name of the illustrator. 
Enter a musical work under the composer, with added entry 
under editor or arranger, and also under the author of the 
words, in cases of operas, oratorios, cantatas, etc. 

Examples— 

(a) Crane (Walter) Baby's Boquet, 1879. 

(b) Lee (Holme) Legends from fairyland; with illustrations by 
H. J. and R. L. Knowles, 1909. 

(c) Sullivan (Sir Arthur) The Golden Legend, 1887. 

(d) Moore (Thomas) Irish Melodies; with accompaniments by M.W 
Balfe, 1880. 

4. COMMENTARIES AND CONCORDANCES.— When the text 
of a work is given with a commentary, the work is to be 
catalogued under the name of the author of the text and a 
reference or an added entry made under the name of the 
author of the commentary. Enter a concordance under the 
author concordanced with added entry under the compiler. 








The Bedford Binding. 





OUR BINDING for Public Libraries is acknowledged to be 
the best. 


OUR METHOD is NOT one of uniformity of treatment. 


OUR PROCESS for strengthening the broken folds of sections 


is the latest and improved style without over= 
sewing. 


OUR WORK AND MATERIALS are essentially 
the best. 


THE BEDFORD BINDERY, 


19, CRAWFORD PLACE,EDGWARE ROAD 
LONDON, W. 


For STUDY & RECREATION 
Including— 

LITERARY, EDUCATIONAL 

SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL 

and all other subjects. 


Over 1,000,000 volumes in Stock. SECOND HAND at HALF PRICES. New at 
Discount Prices. Catalogue No. 943 Free. State Wants. 


Library Replacements a Speciality. We devote a Special Department for Fiction and 
have thousands of Volumes in strictly classified order. Send us your List. Special 
Terms to Libraries. Books sent on approval BOOKS BOUGHT. 


W. & G. FOYLE, 121-123, Charing Cross Road 


Telegrams: “ Foylibra,” London. London W.C, 











TWENTY-SECOND 
ANNUAL MEETING 


Wednesday, 15th dune, at 7.30 p.m. 





See Announcement on Page 49. 
























East Ham Bookbinding Works, 
WALTER NEWBURY 


PUBLIC LIBRARY: BINDER 


37 BOOKS BOUND C 
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Plashet Lane and Elizabeth Road, East Ham, Essex. 




















ALBUM OF HONOUR. 


The Association is anxious to secure 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


(Preferably carbon or platinotype prints) 





Of all Library Workers on Active Service. Also 
NEWSPAPER AND OTHER CUTTINGS, 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF MEMORIALS, 


And any other material which can be incorporated in the Album of 
Honour, now being compiled. 





Please send all material to: 
Me. H. A. SHARP, 


Central Library, Town Hall, Croydon. 








MONTHLY RE-UNION. 





The NEXT RE-UNION 


For Library Workers, 


WILL BE HELD AT 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE 


1, WIMPOLE STREET, W., 


On WEDNESDAY, 9th MAY, 1917. 





Light Refreshments will be served at 7.30 p.m. 





This Meeting will take the place of the ordinary Monthly Meeting 
of the Library Assistants’ Association. 


ALL LIBRARY WORKERS ARE CORDIALLY INVITED. 











** I hold every man a debtor to his profession, 
from the which, as men do of course seek to 
receive countenance and profit, so ought they 
of duty to endeavour themselves by way of 
amends to be a help and an ornament there- 
unto.’’—Francis Bacon, Baron VERULAM. 


The 
Value 


of 
Individual Effort. 


The Council of the L.A.A. is anxious that every Member and 
Associate should realize the value of his or her loyalty and support 
to Librarianship as well as to the Association. In these difficult 
days the L.A.A., which represents the largest body of library 
workers in the British Isles, needs the faithful adherence of every 
Member, and also his or her ACTIVE CO-OPERATION. 


All Members of whatever grade should consider seriously their 
relationship to the Association, reflecting as to whether they are 
doing anything individually to further its interests. Each can do 
SOMETHING; not one is so isolated as to be unable to 
ATTEMPT assistance in some direction. The present times 
afford especial opportunities for the co-operation of WOMEN 
ASSISTANTS. 


Information will be gladly supplied by the Hon. Secretary, 
BROMLEY PUBLIC LIBRARY, BRUNSWICK ROAD, 
POPLAR, LONDON, E. 14. 
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Examples— 
(a) Bible. Old Testament Commentary, by various writers. Edited 
by Bishop Charles John Ellicott, 1901. 
Added entry : 
Ellicott (Bishop Charles John), Editor. Old Testament 
Commentary, by various writers, 1901. 
(b) Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). 
Baker (A. E.) Concordance to the poetical and dramatic works 
of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 1914. 
Note : American practice is to reverse this order. 

5. TRANSLATIONS. — Enter a translation under the 
heading of the original work. Make added entry under the 
translator. 

Example— 

Dante. The Divine Comedy. Translated by H. W. Longfellow, 1960. 
Added entry: Longfellow (H. W.) Translator. Dante's 
Divine Comedy, 1900. 

6. InpivipuaL AuTHorRs’ Names. — In general enter 
persons of modern times under the family name followed by 
the Christian name. Enter compound surnames under the 
first part of the name and refer from the other parts. Enter 
surnames with prefixes under the part following the prefix, 
except in English, in French when the prefix consists of or 
contains an article, in Italian and Spanish when the prefix 
consists simply of an article, when the prefix and the name 


are written as one word. 
Examples— 
(a) Watts-Dunton (Theodore). 
Whyte-Melville (John). 
(6b) English: A'Becket, De Quincey, De Morgan, Le Gallienne, Van 
Buren. 
French : Du Moncel, Le Sage, Du Piu. 
Italian and Spanish: La Lumia, La Farina, Lo Gatto. 
Enter a nobleman under his family name and refer from 
his titles, e.g. :— 
Isaacs (Rufus), Lord Reading. 
Reading (Lord). See Isaacs (Rufus), Lord Reading. 


7. Psguponyms.—Enter under the pseudonym when 
the real name is not known and add the abbreviation pseud. 
Note: Common British practice is to enter under the 
best known name with references from the others, 
e.2.— 
Lyall (Edna), pseud. of Ada Ellen Bayley. 
Haliburton (J., pseud. “ Sam Slick’). 

8. Epirors, Etc.—The names of editors, translators, 
continuators, etc., are subject to the same rules as the names 
of authors. 

9. CorporATE Bopies as AvuTHORS.—Enter under 
names of countries, states, cities, towns, etc., official publi- 
cations issued by them or under their auspices. The names 
of the departments, bureaus, etc., from which the publica- 
tions emanate are to be given as sub-headings, e.g.— 
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United States. Bureau of Education. 
Note: In common British practice, publications issued by British 
departments of state are entered under the department and 
not under Great Britain, e.g.— 
Board of Trade. Not 
Great Britain. Board of Trade. ; 
Enter a society under the first word (not an article) of 
its corporate name, with reference from any other name by 
which it is known, especially from the name of the place 


where its headquarters are established. 
Example— 
(a) Library Assistants’ Association. Report on Hours, Salaries and 
Conditions of Service, 1910. 
(6) London Society of Antiquaries. 


Learned academies are entered under the first word not 
an article or an adjective expressing royal privilege, etc. 

Example— 

Medicine, Royal Society of. 

10. Anonymous Works.—Enter anonymous works 
under the name of the author when known, otherwise under 
the first word of the title not an article. Make added entries 
for titles of all anonymous works whose authors are known; 
when the work relates to a particular person or place make 


added entry also under this name. 
Examples— 
{Housman (Laurence)}. An Englishman's love letters, 1900. 
An Englishwoman’s love letters. [By Laurence Housman], 1900. 


Works on the Bible, the Koran, Talmud or similar 
sacred book, or on parts of them, are entered under Bible, 
Koran, Talmud, etc., and arranged in an order correspond- 
ing to the books or portions of book with which they deal, 


thus :— 
Bible: Bible : 
Complete Bibles. New Testament : 
Old Testament : Gospels. 
Pentateuch. Epistles. 
salms. Apocryphal Books. 
Apocrypha. 


Periodicals, year-books, calendars and like books of a 
serial character, are entered under the first word of title 
not an article. 

11. Suspsect Entries.—The subjects under which 
books are entered depend upon the variety of catalogue 
being compiled. For a Classified Catalogue there comes 
first the Main Heading from which the ultimate subject is 
declined, thus :— 

History. 
Europe. 
British Isles. 
England. 
London. 
Westminster. 
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In a Dictionary Catalogue a book on the history of 
Westminster would be entered directly under Westminster. 
The danger against which provision must be made in writing 
subject entries is that of separating works on the same 
topic through selecting synonymous words for the subject. 
Thus books with titles such as “The Art of Typography” and 
“A Manual of Practical Printing” might easily be entered 
under “ Typography ” and “ Printing,” with the result that 
the resources of the library instead of being brought 
together are scattered. To avoid this danger it is advisable 
to employ a scheme of subject headings, such as the one 
printed in Quinn’s Manual of Library Cataloguing, 1899; or 
a library may construct one for its own use, to which con- 
stant reference must be made. As a further precaution 
careful editing of the completed work is necessary. Having 
selected and standardised the subject headings, cross-refer- 
ences are made from all synonymous headings, guiding the 
person who consults the catalogue to the proper place where 
all the material available is set out. 

The Dictionary Catalogue also requires other cross- 
references which are equally important. These are entries 
designed to bring related subjects into connection and are 
distinguished by the introduction of the word “also.” 

Examples— 

Building. See also Architecture, Carpentry, Plumbing, etc. 
Printing. —See also Book-binding, Engraving, Lithography and 
Paper-making. 

In a Classified Catalogue an index of subjects is requi- 
site, and this is made to include synonymous words and 
forms. 

12. Form Entries.—This is an expression used to 
describe entries governing certain classes of literature 
characterised by the “form” in which it is written: Prose 
Fiction, Poetry, Essays and Biography being the principal 
kinds. It is usual to keep the literature of these classes 
distinct on the library shelves, to arrange it alphabetically 
under authors’ names and not to attempt any sort of classi- 
fication, although the latter has frequently been suggested. 
Sometimes it is the practice to collect in dictionary cata- 
logues all the books of this character into one place under a 
Form Heading, but as it materially increases the bulk of the 
catalogue the practice is not a common one. 

13. ANALYTICAL ENTRIES.—The contents of some books 
consist of a number of contributions by different hands, or 
may deal with widely different subjects by the same writer, 
while not infrequently a work on one subject may incident- 
ally include a fairly important essay on some matter quite 
foreign to its main theme. It being the prime object of a 
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catalogue to reveal the complete resources of a library these 
minor stores of information must be referred to, and this is 
achieved by “analytical ” entries, i.e., entries resulting from 
analysis of the contents of a particular book. 

14. ANNOTATIONS.—The process of annotation has been 
defined as “aterm in cataloguing applied to all processes 
of describing the leading features and ideas of books in a 
succinct manner, whether by analysis, or criticism, or both 
together.” To amplify this, it may be said that annotation 
aims at revealing the scope and authority of a book, its rela- 
tion to the literature of its subject, and the style or method of 
treatment. All annotation, however, does not need to be so 
elaborate; neither do all books require it, their purpose 
being sufficiently indicated in their titles. Certain guiding 
principles may be applied in dealing with the various classes 
of literature: in Biography the life-work and period of the 
biographee should be clear; in Travel the date covered by 
the voyage or journey is important; in Science the qualifi- 
cations of an author should be noted, thus enabling a student 
to form some estimate of the probable value of a book. If 
the book dealt with is a new edition incorporating additions 
of importance the fact deserves recording, or should it be a 
reprint of an old work it is essential that a note to that 
effect be introduced to avoid confusion, otherwise a reader 
would imagine he was selecting a new production. Books 
of a composite nature or made up of contributions by 
different writers should have their contents set out if of 
sufficient importance, and continuations, complementary 
works and sequels should be noted. Annotations in cata- 
logues intended for children need to be in terms suitable to 
the comprehension of a child, and may at the same time be 
designed to assist the adult person seeking guidance in the 
selection of juvenile literature. Authorities differ as to 
whether it is permissible for criticism to be introduced into 
an annotation of any book, but probably the majority of 
librarians do not favour the practice, though such phrases 
as “the standard book on the subject,” “ superseded by” (refer- 
ence to another work) may not be objected to. It is not 
intended that annotations should be regarded as diminutive 
literary essays; they must be kept as brief as possible, and 
their sole purpose should be to enable a reader to form some 
estimate of a book’s value to himself when he is not in a 
position to examine it personally. 

15. Styite.—Reference has already been made to this 
matter. Rigid consistency may perhaps in the long run 
produce minor undesirabilities; nevertheless attempt should 
be made to preserve consistency, otherwise cataloguing 
results are almost sure to prove ineffective and generally 
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unsatisfactory. It is not easy to maintain constancy of 
style; changes in the personnel of a staff are a simple 
cause of discrepancy, but if the work is safe-guarded by 
laying down rules for staff guidance much trouble in this 
direction can be avoided. 

16. Punctuation.—Punctuation in cataloguing is a 
somewhat vexed question. In the main the ordinary rules 
governing the uses of stops apply, but there are small dis- 
tinctions, any of which may be correct, and it is desirable 
that uniformity of practice should prevail throughout in any 
piece of cataloguing. Young students of the subject are 
prone to believe that the use of a comma or semi-colon 
indifferently is not a matter of first importance, which is 
possibly true, but variations detract from excellence of work 
and are not to be tolerated in any well-ordered system. 
Another common error of the uninstructed is the thought- 
less dashing in of stops where they are not warranted or 
required, while an unintelligent vagueness in punctuation is 
the failing of others. Every compiler of a catalogue should 
decide on certain rules at the commencement of his task: 
the more simple they are the better, and a minimum 
rather than a maximum number of stops should be aimed 
at. If authors’ Christian names or initials are enclosed in 
brackets no stop is necessary. 

Hudson (W.H.) Afoot in England. 

To separate the second from the first part of a title, 
when the former is in the nature of an amplification, a colon 
is used. 


Hudson (W.H.) Afoot in England: studies in the natural history 
and folk lore of the country side. 

_ _As a guide to the use of the colon it may be noted that 
it forms a kind of substitute for the word ‘being ”— Afoot 
in England: (being) studies in the natural history, etc.” If 
there is further information in the title which it is desirable 
to retain it may be added after a semi-colon— 

Hudson (W. H.) Afoot in England: studies in the natural history 


and folk-lore of the country-side; with chapters on the dialect 
of Wessex. 


When the title includes an alternative after use of the 


word “ or,” the semi-colon and comma are introduced— 
Hudson (W.H.) Afoot in England; or, the tramps of a nature lover. 

At the end of the title and before the date of publication 
a comma is inserted— 

Hudson (W.H.) Afoot in England, 1908. 

The above few rules will serve for general purposes ; 
they will not be acceptable to all cataloguers, but at any rate 
they possess the merit of simplicity and a fair comprehen- 
siveness. 

17. ALPHABETISING. This process is perfectly straight- 
forward in the main, but there are pit-falls into which the 
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unwary may stumble. The various forms of the prefixes 
Mac and Saint—M’, Mc, MC‘, Mac, S., St., are always arranged 
as if spelled out fully, the same rule applying to Mr. and Mrs. 
and other abbreviations. When figures occur as the first 
part of the entry to be arranged—“ 20,000 Leagues under the 
Sea’’—the rule is to translate the figures into letters, when 
the above would become “Twenty thousand leagues under 
the Sea,” and the difficulty is solved. The principal trouble 
met with in alphabetising is in dealing with simple words 
which become complicated by combination with other words, 
thus—Wood, woodbine, woodblock, woodchuck, woodcut, 
wooden, wood lark, woodpecker, woods, woodsheds, wood- 
ward, woodwork, with which, names of writers, i.e., Wood 
(Mrs. Henry) must be considered. One method is to regard 
each combination, hyphenated or not, as one word and pro- 
ceed accordingly ; the alternative is to arrange in series, 
giving the simple words first, then the compound words, 
finally those combined. In either case authors’ names 
should be given the precedence over common nouns or 
adjectives. The alternatives of the above examples would 
appear thus :— 


Wood (Mrs. Henry). 

Wood (Thomas). 

Wood (W. H.). 

Wood and stone in building. 
Woodbine and honeysuckle. 
Wood block making. 
Woodchuck and its use, The 


Wood-cutters of the Nether- 


lands. 


Wooden walls of old England. 


Woodpeckers at work. 
Woods in autumn. 


Woodshed building for ama- 


teurs. 
Woodward (Henry). 
Woodwork at home. 


Wood (Mrs. Henry). 

Wood (Thomas). 

Wood (W. H,). 

Wood and stone in building. 

Wood block making. 

Wood-cutters of the Nether 
lands. 

Wood-work at home. 

Woodbine and honeysuckle. 

Woodchuck and its use, The 

Wooden walls of old England. 

Woodpeckers at work. 

Woods in autumn. 

Woodshed building for ama- 

teurs 
Woodward (Henry). 


18. ConcLusion.—The student having mastered this 
little treatise should proceed with the study of the various 
Codes of Cataloguing Rules referred to at the beginning, 
but before doing so will be well advised to devote attention 
to the following works :-— 

Library Classification and Cataloguing, by James Duff 





Brown. 


Library Cataloguing, by J. Henry Quinn. 

Manual of Descriptive Annotation for Library Cata- 
logues, by Ernest A. Savage. 

The Card Catalogue, by W. C. Berwick Sayers and 


James D. Stewart. 


The Sheaf Catalogue, by James D. Stewart. 





